you think he is past saving. This is not a sign that he is
dead. It is due to the action of the current. Use artificial
respiration anyway.
Not every shock is serious. If you have been careless,
you may have felt a tingling when you touched an
electric light bulb. Although the current used in most,
houses is not so strong as in some other places, it is
enough so that it may give you a severe and dangerous
shock. You have learned not to touch 'electric-light
switches, electric toasters, electric curlers, or other elec-
trical equipment when your hands are wet or when you
are standing in water. Cords that have become broken
or badly worn may cause shocks. They may also cause
short circuits and fires. It is wise to use only a good grade
of electrical equipment and to keep it in condition.
Wires sometimes break loose from poles, especially
after storms or when they have been weighted down by
layers of ice. The person who sees such a broken wire
should keep well out of its path. To prevent someone else
from running into it, either send the first person avail-
able to report the break or put up some kind of warning
signal and then telephone the electric company. When
you do not know what kind of wire is dangling, play
safe and act as if it were dangerous. Then you will run
no risks.
SHOCK
Some degree of shock usually follows most injuries.
Have you ever hurt your finger and felt sick for a min-
ute? Shock may be slight and pass away in a short time.
In serious injuries, especially when a person is badly
frightened, has suffered great pain, or has lost much
blood, shock may be severe. Notice how often first-aid
suggestions mention treating or preventing shock.
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